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Erwin Stimming: Der Accusativus cum Infinitivo im Franzb- 
sischen. Halle : Niemeyer, 1915. 8vo., xl -\- 189 pp., witli 
portrait. (Beihefte zur ZRPli., 59; Halle Dissertation). 

The author of the present work was a young man twenty-five 
years of age when the outbreak of hostilities called him to the army 
and an untimely death in Belgium, Oct. 21, 191 4. 1 A short bio- 
graphical sketch, written by his father, Albert Stimming, himself 
an eminent scholar, foi-ms the first portion of the book and gives 
witness to the noble and promising character of the son, whose 
portrait also appears as a frontispiece. 

The study under discussion was egun at Gottingen and com- 
pleted at Halle, where it was submitted as a dissertation for the 
doctorate and most favorably received. The author was able to 
correct the proof himself, working at his task until a few days 
before his actual departure for the front. 

The origin of the A. c. I. (Accmativus cum Infinitivo) lies in 
the complementary infinitive. For an understanding of the latter 
a study of Indo-European usage is necessary, a phase of the ques- 
tion which receives an excellent treatment. Stimming shows clearly 
the character of the infinitive as a petrified case (dative or possibly 
locative) of a noun of action, e. g. da bibere (Plautns). The in- 
finitive did not have tense or mood, nor was it necessary to state 
the agent. This complementary infinitive was gradually extended, 
from cases where purpose was clearly shown to a usage after tran- 
sitive verbs. It is in this latter type that the A. c. I. can arise. 
It is found, for instance, with verbs of causation, permission and 
sense perception when the object of the main verb is also the sub- 
ject of the infinitive. In the oldest Latin the A. c. I. was found 
after verba dicendi, sentiendi, etc., and although restricted, due to 
the prevalent paratactic mode of expression, was still favored by the 
fact that these verbs could originally take a direct object of the 
person. When such an object ceased to be used, however, the for- 
mer object of the main verb came to be felt more and more as the 
subject of the infinitive. Other causes helped, and an artificial use 
of the A. c. T. as a unit arose for stylistic ends. By the time of 
Classic Latin the A. c. I. was avoided in the very constructions 
where it had arisen, but was extended in its artificial form. Late 

3 The date 1915 given on page vii is clearly an oversight. 
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Latin writers, in proportion as they reflect the popular speech, 
show the reversion to the older and original status ; quod, quia, and 
other clauses increase ; the infinitive of purpose returns to its own, 
and the classic iubeo(facio)Mtteras afferri yields to the popular 
iubeo {facto) Htteras afferre, as a result, not of phonetic confusion, 
but in harmony with the real nature of the infinitive. 

There are therefore two types of A. c. I. in French, the popular 
one with verbs of causing, permitting, etc. and the learned type 
after verba dicendi, sentiendi, etc. The-, latter will be discussed 
separately later. It must be remembered that the Komance infin- 
itive is more a noun, while the Latin infinitive is essentially a verb. 
The popular A. c. I. is not an independent unit, as its subject is 
always at the same time an object, and as the A. c. I. is not dis- 
tinctly separate from other infinitive constructions. 

In the case of envoyer (vous m'envoyez cherclier) Stimming pre- 
fers to see, not an A. c. I. but a s ecial form of the infinitive of 
purpose with verbs of motion. By additional examples with mettre, 
and mener, he then shows the close connection between this use of 
the simple infinitive and that of the infinitive with faire; the same 
relation can be seen especially well with laisser, from laxare, to let 
go. The first example of laxare with A. c. I. is in an inscription 
of the 7th century, but the change of meaning is complete by the 
Bomance period. With voir, entendre, ou'ir, sentir, there is no con- 
nection with the infinitive after verbs of motion. These are really 
accusative in function, and the construction is popular only when 
there is real sense perception. In his discussion of the agreement 
of the participle in these cases the author cites with approbation 
Morf's remark that while all the other verbs could conform graphi- 
cally to the formal laws of agreement without effect upon their 
pronunciation, faire could not. 

In regard to the reflexive, Stimming explains its omission in Old 
French as due to the noun character of the infinitive, a view which 
he correctly prefers to Muller's argument (cf. below) that the 
passive often replaced the reflexive in Late Latin. Though the 
absence of the reflexive with verbs of sense perception was nearly 
general until toward the end of the 15th century (and is still pos- 
sible, as in a case with voir cited from Maupassant) the pronoun 
begins to be expressed toward the end of the 15th century and from 
the 16th century on is the rule. With laisser there is a retention of 
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the older usage, and while the reflexive began to be used scantily 
in the early 16th century, and then increased, there was variation 
throughout the 17th century. Faire retained the old usage longest; 
until the beginning of the 19th century the omission of the reflex- 
ive was the rule. The tendency is therefore toward the expression 
of the pronoun, and this may become general in the course of time, 
even in such remnants of the original type as faire asseoir, faire 
taire, etc. 

In the matter of the dative to express the agent when there are 
two objects, Stimming covers independently the ground already in- 
vestigated by Muller. 2 He decides, as against Tobler, that this 
construction arose with transitive verbs, and is in reality the dative 
of the agent of the passive verb. When the active infinitive re- 
placed the classic passive infinitive the change was gradual and the 
syntax was left otherwise unchanged. Data are also given showing 
the increase in the dative agent in Latin, and the substitution of 
ad for ab. It is not difficult for the author to reconcile this ex- 
planation with that making the dative one of interest (Tobler's 
view). Further details of usage with faire, laisser etc. plus a 
double object cannot be reviewed here. Suffice it to say that in Old 
French other verbs are found employed in the same way, e. g., 
soufrir, commander, rover, covient and estuet, with a dative of the 
agent. 

Variation is found in the course of the language. Some verbs are 
used at one period with A. c. I., but not at another, e. g. com- 
mander. Full lists and discussions, with dates, are given. While 
the A. c. I. is still found with voici, though less often than in the 
16th century, there are no examples with voild after that date. 
Chapter VII contains an interesting study of competing construc- 
tions. Separate consideration is accorded the usage with imper- 
sonal verbs. As Latin said me decet, so Old French could have a 
direct object with covient, estuet, and analogically with other verbs 
hence an A. c. I. 

Whether or not there is a popular A. c. I. in Old French in which 
the subject of the infinitive is not also object of the main verb can- 
not be determined without a comparative study of the other Eo- 

2 H. F. Muller, Origine et histoire de la preposition a dans les locutions 
du type de "faire faire quelque chose a quelqu'wn." Poitiers, 1912. 
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mance languages. Such a construction is indeed found after verbs 
of wishing, willing, thinking, saying, etc., but rarely in original 
texts; in translations where it occurs more frequently, such as Li 
Dialogue Oregoire, it is clearly due to learned influence. A popular 
use is a possibility, however, as this type was found in Sanskrit and 
Anglo-Saxon, and must have been known to the Old Latin. 

Chapter IX is devoted to a study of the learned A. c. I. as it de- 
veloped in Middle French (ca. 1350-ca. 1600). The classic influ- 
ence is strongly marked throughout this period, and a strong cause 
for the involved Latin style of the 15th and 16th centuries is seen 
in the translations of the 14th, which enjoyed great popularity 
and have not as yet been properly studied. An examination of Ber- 
suire and Oresme reveals a strong increase in our construction, as 
is shown by lists. The effect was felt upon original works by the 
end of the 14th century, and by the 16th the A. c. I. is an ex- 
tremely common stylistic device. Its learned character is strongly 
marked by the passive forms used, and by the presence of the pro- 
noun as subject of an infinitive when there is no change from the 
subject of the main verb. The close connection of the whole type 
with the double accusative (te bonum puto) is well brought out, pp. 
172-3. The construction was never well adapted for poetry, and 
though very common with certain verbs, was never felt to be pure 
French, even in the 16th century. Copious lists are given for the 
whole period, as well as for the following. 

Finally the history of the learned construction from the 17th 
century till the present day is followed. There has been a steady 
decrease, which had in fact begun by the time of Malherbe. At 
present the A. c. I. is practically obsolete in poetry. When used in 
Modern French it is usually in relative clauses, but not exclusively. 
The author believes it possible that the usage will eventually be 
restricted to such clauses, or may disappear completely. 

The work is a valuable contribution to French syntax, and rep- 
resents a thorough and painstaking effort as well as keen apprecia- 
tion of the- relations in point. The lists given, though not offered 
as exhaustive, will be of great use. Especially to be commended 
is the author's preliminary study of the Indo-European infinitive, 
as well as the suggestive consideration throughout of competing 
constructions. A considerable portion of the field has been covered 
by various scholars separately, but the author is abreast of all the 
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modern material, and the general presentation is desirable, often 
completing the partial views previously at hand. Thus Stimming's 
work should be used to control and correct Mulleins; he also adds 
an interesting chapter to Kjellmann 3 (p. 104). 

The following comments or corrections are given in the hope that 
they may add to the completeness and usefulness of the work. 

A great obstacle to the proper use of the book is the division 
of the lists into periods, and the absence of a general index to 
pages. At present it is difficult to trace a given word throughout 
its entire history, as is well seen in the case of connoistre, which 
is said to occur in this usage first in Bersuire (p. 144). This 
statement refers only to the Middle French period; an example is 
elsewhere given from Gregoire (p. 117). Once, however, both 
authors are cited together (p. 155). In this connection of. also 
cuidier and feindre. 

One reason for this division is the author's theory that the early 
translations were highly learned, and that only in the 14th century 
was the influence of such works really effective. This statement, 
however, is true only to a certain point. The translation into the 
vernacular, though much influenced by the original, points per se to 
a certain desire for a popular appeal, and the great number of Bible 
translations at an early date must not be neglected. It seems all 
the more probable that Stimming overestimates the iole of the 14th 
century translations when we consider the existence of the early 
charters. French was extensively used in legal documents through- 
out the 13th century, as will be seen by an examination of Teulet's 
iMyettes du tresor des chartes; and the legal phraseology might 
well be expected to influence a semi-learned construction of the type 
under discussion. Of. the following example, fifty years earlier in 
date than either of the translations cited: ... En iesmoignant 
toutes les coses devant dites, les convenenches et les jugemens estre 
vrais, etc. Bibl. de I'Ecole des Chartes, xxxvi, p. 240 (Ponthieu. 
1322). A study of the earlier charters from this point of view 
would doubtless yield results. 

In an example cited p. 87: Si se trova estre avocas (Fabl. u. 
266) the author explains the case of avocas as caused by attraction 
to the subject, but does not explain the real significance of the con- 

3 Kjellmann, La construction de I'inf. dependant d'une locution imper- 
sonnelle en francais. These, Upsala, 1913. 
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struction. Again, on p. 114, s. v. feindre, the example is given 
Estre veritables se faint. Mahom., 411. As the Latin had veracem 
simulans Stimming considers this case of attraction to the subject 
probably " eine Korrektur des Kopisten, der die Konstruktion 
nicht verstand." There is a deeper reason here, however, and one 
which should be brought out. The type : il se santi navrez a mort 
(Yvain, 874) is a regular construction (cf. Tobler, Vrai aniel, note 
to line 147). Now the probable origin of the A. c. I. is in many 
cases to be sought in its relation to the double accusative (te bonum 
puto). Cf. p. 172 and reference. In the same way the addition of 
estre in these reflexive cases will lead to an A. c. I. with nominative 
agreement. Cf. also : Ki uoient soi estre alsi com uenkeor, etc. 
Gregoire, p. 164/15-16. Vid. the example cited from Froissart on 
p. 158, s. v. dire, § 3. 

In this connection it may be noted that the author devotes some 
space to the nominative with an infinitive (pp. 173-174; p. 182). 
This is the passive type: pater visus est abire. As examples from 
the Old French are rare, two cases found in Gregoire may well be 
cited: II fut conuz apres sa mort estre granz, etc. (p. 142/8-9) 
and : ... Seli fous purgatoires apres la mort doit estre creuz estre 
(p. 254/3). If the construction is rare in Modern French it is 
still a well recognized one with cense; three of the examples cited 
from Bergson are with this word. 

The following miscellaneous observations may be grouped to- 
gether. The special rules for agreement with faire plus an infini- 
tive arose probably less because j'ai fait was considered a unit like 
feci (p. 57) than for the reason that faire- and the infinitive were 
closely amalgamated. In the examination of the reflexive with 
faire (p. 67) a distinction should be made between essential and 
accidental reflexives. Thus in the passage from Jodelle, Didon, 
187 : Toy qui fais les oyseaux se plaire dedans 1'air the meaning re- 
quires that the accidental reflexive be expressed. This distinction 
will be found to reduce the number of examples cited for the 17th 
century, and even the 19th has tended toward the essential reflexive 
conservatively. In the list on p. 165 ff. it would be advisable to dis- 
tinguish between impersonal and anticipatory il. On p. 166 
souvient should be struck from the list unless otherwise attested; 
me is dative here and the infinitive depends on dire. Animer, p. 
176, is also to be rejected; the verb is really sentir. The example 

4 
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with avouer from Flaubert is probably a simple infinitive, the se 
being dative. The case from Bousseau, s. v. croire, p. 177, must 
also be omitted. Y avoir is twice considered as taking a subject 
rather than an object: s. v. asseurer (p. 155) and pretendre (p. 
162). 

Lastly it may be said that better results could be obtained for 
the modern period by a subdivision of the field. As this chapter 
stands Bourget is cited by the side of Scarron and it is impossible 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to present usage. 

These minor details should not be allowed to obscure the positive 
value of the contribution. Erwin Stimming was looked upon by 
the faculties of Gottingen and Halle as a student of brilliant prom- 
ise, and his work will commend itself. His death is a misfortune 
for Eomance scholarship. 

Gustav G. Laubscher. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 



A Handy Bibliographical Guide to the Study of the Spanish Lan- 
guage and Literature, ivith Consideration of the Works of 
Spanish- American Writers . . . for the use of students and 
teachers of Spanish, compiled and edited by William Hanss- 
lek. St. Louis, Mo., 0. Witter, n. d. (1915), 63 pp. 

As the title and preface indicate, this guide has been publisned to 
serve teachers, students, and librarians. It is more than a mere 
list of books, for it contains considerable pedagogic advice, and on 
occasion "a word about reading poems" (p. 51). Accuracy, con- 
ciseness, and discrimination are apparently not pedagogic virtues. 
At least they receive no concrete illustration in this ill-inspired com- 
pilation. It is with profound regret that one passes severe judg- 
ment upon a work that shows on every page boundless enthusiasm 
for all things Spanish from art to boarding-houses ; but it is unfor- 
tunate that the editor attempted to guide others without having first- 
hand familiarity himself with the works upon which he makes bold 
to dogmatize. How different is the result achieved by Lucien 
Foulet in a recent work of somewhat similar scope: A Bibliography 
of Medieval French for College Libraries. In the first place, Mr. 
Hanssler's method is bad. When giving titles of works recom- 



